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From 1805 to 1808 the genius of Beethoven soared to a great 
height—for it was at this time that he composed Leonora, the orato- 
rio of Christ on the mount of Olives, his herotc and pastoral sym- 
phonies, and the symphony in C minor, his concertos for the piano 
in G, E flat and C minor, and his most beautiful sonatas for the 
piano, besides three other sonatas dedicated to the emperor Alexan- 
der. The symphonies and concertos were performed at the concerts 
given at Vienna for the benefit of the author—he played the con- 
certos himself, and was accompanied by an excellent orchestra, 
under the direction of M. Seyfried. These concerts were the 
principal source of his income; for, notwithstanding his activity in 
composing, he derived but little benefit from the sale of his works— 
thus showing the lot of most of the great composers who have lived 
in Germany. His living was precarious—for, being abandoned by 
the imperial court, which manifested for German composers the same 
indifference that Frederic II. had formerly shown towards the Prus- 
sian scholars, he received from it no pension, nor even fair treat-* 
ment. This neglect determined him to accept, in 1809, the situation 
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of master of the chapel to the king of Westphalia, Jerome Napoleon. 
But the archduke Rodolph, (afterwards cardinal archbishop of Ol- 
mutz), prince Lobkowitz and count Kinsky resolved to retain this 
illustrious man in Austria, and caused an act to be passed securing 
to the celebrated artist an annual income of four thousand florins, 
($1600) until he should obtain business to an equal amount, (which 
he never did) on condition that he would spend it within the limits 
of the Austrian territory, and not undertake to travel without the 
consent of his patrons. Deeply affected by this proof of the admi- 
ration he inspired, and overcome and enchained by a sentiment of 
gratitude, Beethoven abandoned his projects, and settled himself 
forever at Vienna, or rather at the pretty village of Baden, five 
leagues from Vienna, as it was at this place that he passed a greater 
part of the year. There he walked sometimes for whole days, alone 
and in the most rural and solitary places; and he composed while 
walking, but never wrote down a note until the piece of which he 
had the plan in his mind was entirely finished. Cut off by his in- 
firmity from the outward world, music no longer existed for him but 
within himself—his artist-like life was confined entirely to his own 
meditations, and to interrupt them was to disturb the only happiness 
which he was still able to enjoy. Hence it was that visits were 
troublesome to him, excepting perhaps those of a very small number 
of intimate friends. To the view of astranger, his face assumed a 
sombre, uneasy, and even painful character; but if any. circum- 
stance dissipated this impression, he became affectionate, simple, 
cordial, and even gay—especially if one did not appear to take too 
much notice of his deafness, and conducted himself towards him 
with a certain reserve—but one injudicious question, or any advice 
given for the cure of his deafness were sufficient to alienate him 
forever from the person who had so imprudently exposed himself to 
his displeasure. Beethoven had two predominant tastes or rather 
passions—that of a change of dwelling and that of walking. Scarcely 
had he found a house which suited him, and was established in it, 
when something displeased him, and he had no rest until he had left 
it; and in a few months afterwards, the operation of a new removal 
was commenced. Every day, afier dining, which he did at one 
o’clock, he went out for a promenade. And whatever the season or 
the weather, cold, heat, rain or hail, nothing could stop him—he 
went at a quick pace, twice round the city, if he was in Vienna, or 
made long excursions into the country, if at Baden. It was at these 
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times that his imagipation was most active, and to this activity the 
movement of his legs contributed. His frequent walks had made 
him known to all the inhabitants of Vienna, and every one on seeing 
him, said “‘ there is Beethoven!” A sentiment of admiration for his 
sublime talent had penetrated even to the lowest classes—all passers- 
by respectfully made room for him, in order not to disturb his medi- 
tations ; and on one occasion, a band of colliers were observed to 
stop, under the weight of their heavy burdens, until he had passed. 

Beethoven was never married—and M. de Seyfried goes so far as 
to say that he was not known to have had a particular attachment 
for apy person. But the author of this Biography recollects having 
heard Woelfl speak of a lady, at whose house Beethoven frequently 
visited in his youth, and whom he loved much, but without having 
ever declared his love to her. He appeared to be moved with jeal- 
ousy whenever gallant speeches were addressed to the object of his 
love ; and then the piano became the confidant of his thoughts, and 
received the impression of his agited feelings; but a look or kind 
words from the lady restored calmness to his soul, and caused sweet 
melody to succeed the last notes of his impassioned imagination. 
At a later period of his life, he accustomed himself to consider his 
brothers’ families as his own, and when there remained to him only 
his nephew (Charles Beethoven), he adopted him, assumed the care 
of his education, and made him his heir. This young man however, 
who was not wanting either in education or merit, caused him mor- 
tifications which he bore with a patience not to be expected in a 
person of his character. 

The physical constitution of Beethoven was robust; he was of 
middling stature, and his bony frame gave indications of strength. 
He had never been sick, and would never have had need of physi+ 
cians, had not the loss of his hearing obliged him to confide himself 
to their care. Towards the latter part of his life, however, his vigor- 
ous constitution was visibly altered, and it was no longer possible 
not'to perceive symptoms of dropsy, which, appearing more and more 
frequently, at last left no hopes of preserving the life of the great art- 
ist. At the latter part of the year 1826, the malady of Beethoven 
became more alarming ; in addition to which, the police of Vienna 
had intimated to him, that the irregularities of his nephew had com- 
pelled them to prohibit him from living in that city. . Having resolv- 
ed to make this young man enlist in a regiment, the illustrious com- 
poser left the country on the 3d of December to attend to the details 
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of this business; but, being stopped on his way by the bad weather, 
he was obliged to pass the night in a miserable inn, where he was 
seized with a violent cold. The inflammation of his lungs became 
very violent, and when he arrived at Vienna, his situation was such 
that all his friends foresaw the misfortune with which they were 
threatened. Scarcely had his cough ceased, when it became neces- 
sary to have recourse to painful operations for the dropsy, which rap- 
idly impaired his strength, and on the 26th of March, 1827, at six 
o’clock in the morning, this great man expired. Notwithstanding 
his severe sufferings, he showed much serenity of mind during the 
last months of his life. When he experienced any relief from his 
pain, he reviewed Homer, particularly the Odyssev, his favorite book, 
or the novels of Walter Scott, of which he was particularly fond. 
And when his failing strength no longer allowed him to devote him- 
self to these amusements, he nevertheless possessed sufficient energy 
to show his resignation to the end which threatened him; and two 
days before his death, he said smilingly to his friends, the counsellor 
Breuning and M. Schindler, Plaudite, amici, comedia finita est.* 
A settled anxiety appears to have troubled Beethoven during the 
latter part of his life; for he feared a want of money in his old age, 
when he could no longer add to his income by the labor of his pen. 
We have before observed, that the archduke Rodolph, prince Lobko- 
witz, and count Kinsky had guaranteed him a pension, which M. 
Seyfried estimates at four thousand florins ; but Streicher, a celebra- 
ted maker of pianos at Vienna, writing on the 28th of March, 1827, 
to M. Stumpff, of London, to announce to him the death of Beetho- 
ven, reduces the amount of all the pensions united to the moderate 
sum of seven hundred and twenty florins ($288!). M. Seyfried and 
Streicher were both intimate friends of the illustrious composer, and 
it is therefore surprising that there should be so great a difference in 
their estimates of his income; and we are therefore obliged to have 
recourse to conjecture. If Beethoven received from his rich friends 
only the sum of seven hundred and twenty florins, how can we be- 
lieve that for such a miserable pittance he would forego the advan- 
_ tages which were offered to him at the court of the king of Westpha- 
lia?’ On the other hand, if his pension was four thousand florins, 
which was a considerable sum for one whose manner of life was so 
simple, whence could his anxiety for the future have arisen? It was, 


* Applaud, my friends, the drama is ended. 
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however, so great, that in 1826, he addressed the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of London, through the mediation of Moscheles, to obtain from 
them a loan of an hundred pounds sterling, on account of the pro- 
ceeds of a concert which was to have been given for his benefit. 
This amount was sent to him ; but the fact was made known through 
the public journals ; and Beethoven’s friends, as well as the other in- 
habitants of Vienna, felt their national pridé much wounded in con- 
sequence of it. But their mortification was changed almost to indig- 
nation, when it was known that, after his death, there were found in 
an old chest belonging to him, bank notes to the amount of nearly 
ten thousand florins ($4000), besides the hundred pounds sterling 
from the Philharmonic Society, which were also found there, and 
without including one hundred and twenty-five ducats ($287), which 
were due to him from a great lord, for different works, and the pro- 
duct of many compositions, which had been ordered by. the publish- 
ers; among others a quintett for Diabelli, of Vienna, the two first 
pieces of which were finished. We can see, in the disquietude of 
Beethoven, and in the course that it suggested to him, only an exam- 
ple of those eccentricities which marked his whole life. As to the 
real value of the pension which he received, it still remains in un- 
certainty, and it is at Vienna alone that the fact can ever be satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

Never was the interest which so great a man excited manifested 
so forcibly as during his last sickness—anxiety was depicted on every 
face—a great crowd obstructed the avenues to his house, and the 
_most distinguished personages called at his door to learn the news. 
The report of the danger which threatened him was rapidly circu- 
lated, and soon reached Weimar, where Hummel was, who departed 
instantly for Vienna, with the intention of becoming reconciled to 
Beethoven, who had been angry with him some years previous. On 
entering the chamber, Hummel melted into tears ;—Beethoven 
stretched out his hand to him, and these two celebrated men sepa- 
rated only as true friends. After the fatal moment, a general con- 
sternation spread through the city. More than thirty thousand per- 
sons followed in the funeral procession, and among the eight masters 
of the chapel who officiated a& pall bearers: might be seen Eybler, 
Weigl, Hummel, Gyrowetz and Seyfried—thirty-six artists, among 
whom were the poets Grillparzer and Castelli, carried the torches, 
The requiem of Mozart, as also a hymn by M. Seyfried, were per- 
formed for the obsequies in the church of the Augustines—and the 
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remains of the great man were deposited in the cemetery of Wharing, 
near Vienna, where a monument was shortly afterwards erected over 
his grave. 

We know of but two pupils who were educated by Beethoven— 
one is the archduke Rodolph, who possesses remarkable talent as a 
pianist, and who has practised with some success as a composer— 
the other is Ferdinand Ries. Beethoven was little suited to direct 
a musical education, as he was too much prejudiced and too impa- 
tient, and could not follow the progress of a pupil in methodical 
order. 

Although twenty-four years old when he published his trios for the 
piano, violin and violoncello, which he considered his first produc- 
tion, Beethoven has left a considerable number of works of every 
kind. His activity of composition might indeed be considered as- 
tonishing were it not that, being secluded from society by the 
afflicting accident which deprived him of his hearing about the year 
1796, it was necessary to devote his whole life to composition. The 
catalogue of his productions comprises thirty-five sonatas for the 
piano; thirteen pieces of different kinds for the same instrument, 
such as andantes, fantasies, preludes, rondos and dances—twenty 
themes with variations for the piano alone, twenty-two other themes 
with variations for the piano, with an accompaniment for the violin, 
violoncello or flute; a sonata, two themes with variations, and 
marches for the piano for four hands; ten sonatas for the piano, 
with an accompaniment for the violin; six duets for a piano and 
violoncello ;_ six trios for a piano, violin and violoncello; a trio for 
a piano, clarinet and violoncello; .a quartette for a piano, violim, 
viola and violoncello; a quintette for a piano, hautbois, clarinet, bas- 
soon and horn; seven concertos for the piano, the first in C, the 
second in B flat, the third in C minor, the fourth in C minor (with 
violin, violoncello concertant and orchestra, ) the fifth in G, the sixth 
in D, and the last in E flat; a fantasy for the piano, with a chorus 
and orchestra; five trios for a violin, viola and violoncello; a sere- 
nata for a violin, flute and alto; seventeen quartettes for two violins, 
viola and violoncello; three quintettes for two violins, two violas and 
a violoncello ; a septuor for a violin, viola, violoncello, clarinet, bas- 
soon, horn and contra-basso; a sextuor for two violins, viola, two 
horns and a violoncello; two romances for a violin and orchestra, 
the first in G, and the second in F; a concerto for a violin and or- 
chestra ; seventy-four pieces for the voice with a piano accompani- 
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ment, among which we may mention the cantata of Adelaide, the 
Invitation to the Waltz, romances, ballads, convivial songs, canons, 
and the War cry of Austria, a national song composed in 1797; 
twelve songs for one or more voices with an orchestra, in one scene 
of which isthe air Ah! perfido; the song entitled, Germania ; three 
series of Scotch airs; a march and chorus of the Ruins of Athens ; 
the trio Tremate, empi, tremate, and an elegiac song; two masses 
for four voices, chorus and orchestra, one in C (ceuv. 86), the other 
in D (@uv. 123); the oratorio of Christ on the mount of Olives; 
a dramatic cantata (the glorious moment); Fidelio, an opera; Eg- 
mont, a melo drama; nine symphonies for an orchestra, the first in 
C (cuv. 21), the second in D (uv. 36), the third in E flat (heroic, 
cuv. 55), the fourth in B flat (ceuv. 60), the fifth in C minor (@uv. 
67), the sixth in F (pastoral, ceuv. 68), the seventh in A (ceuv. 92), 
the eighth in F (uv. 93), the ninth in D minor, with a chorus 
(uv. 125); The Victory of Wellington at the battle of Vittoria, a 
military symphony for a double orchestra; ten overtures for a full 
orchestra, viz. Prometheus (ceuv. 43), Coriolanus (ceuv. 62), Egmont 
(euv. 84), Leonora (ceuv. 87), Fidelio and the Ruins of Athens (ceuv. 
113), Nahmensfeyer, (a patronal festival, euv. 115), King Stephen 
(euv. 117), Weihe des Hauses, (the dedication of the temple, (ceuv. 
124), a characteristic symphony (ceuv. 138) ; some detached works 
for anorchestra, consisting of two minuets, German dances, two 
waltzes and the ballet of Prometheus ; a trio for two hautbois and an 
English horn (ceuv. 66); a sextuor for two clarinets, two horns and 
two bassoons; a piece in full harmony, a piece for four trombones, and 
a march for a military band. Some works had been commenced by the 
illustrious composer, but were not completed before his death; among 
which we may mention the plan of a tenth symphony (an allegretto 
in E flat, published at Vienna, by Artaria, has perhaps been extract- 
ed from this work); an octuor for two clarinets, two hautbois, two 
horns and two bassoons ; a harmony of eight parts in B flat, a part 
of which has been published by Diabelli, at Vienna. The first two 
parts of a quintett for two violins, two violas and a violoncello, were 
purchased by the same publisher; also a rondo for the piano and 
orchestra, Vienna, Diabelli, besides three quartetts for the piano, 
and some other pieces of less importance. ‘There have been found 
also among the manuscripts of Beethoven a great number of unpub- 
lished pieces, the greater part of which were written in his youth, 
and condemned to oblivion. The autograph manuscripts of these 
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compositions have been purchased at very high prices since his 
death, and a great number of the studies of Beethoven on counter- 
point and harmony have been sent by the purchaser M. Haslinger to 
M. de Seyfried, with all the notes which Beethoven had written upon 
them, from which the editor has made and published a selection 
under this title, Ludwig van Beethoven’s Studien im Generalbasse, 
Contrapuncte und in der Compositions Lehre, Vienna, T. Haslinger, 
1831, 1 vol. in 8vo. ; to which the editor has added a supplement, 
containing a biographical notice, anecdotes, letters of Beethoven to 
his friends, an inventory of his manuscripts and books, some Ger- 
man poetry, of which Beethoven is the subject, and a systematic 
catalogue of his works and other pieces. The author of this Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians has given a French translation of 
the studies of Beethoven, together with his biography, critical notes 
and a preface, under this title, Etudes de Beethoven, Traité dhar- 
monie et de composition, Paris; Maurice Schlesinger, 1833. 2 vols. 
large 8vo. 
[To be continued.] 


MOZART’S “DON GIOVANNI.” 
FROM COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY FOR AUGUST. 
I—THE ARRIVAL. 


A light travelling-carriage drew up before the hotel of the Three 
Lions in Prague. Several servants rushed out; one opened the 
door of the carriage, and assisted a young lady to alight. She 
sprang out, and was followed by a young man, humming.a cheerful 
tune. 

“* St. Nepomuck !” cried the landlord at the inn-door ; ‘‘ do I see 
aright? It is Herr von Mozart?” 

“‘ You see I keep my word,” answered Mozart, with a cordial nod. 
“Yes; ’t is I once more: you may keep me till harvest, and, as s 
surety for my good behavior, I have brought my wife along with me.’ 

The landlord bowed low to the fair lady, and angen a set speech ; 
but Mozart interrupted him with— 

“ Leave off talking, my man, and show us our quarters; and let 
us have some refreshment ; and send a servant to Signor Guardasoni, 
to tell him I am here.” 
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He gave his arm to his wife, and walked in; the host followed 
him with alacrity, and soon after the servants, carrying trunks and 
band-boxes, which they had unpacked from the carriage. 

A handsome young man, who at that moment was crossing the 
market, as soon as he heard from one of the footmen the name of the 
newly-arrived guest, rushed up the stairs into Mozart’s chamber, and 
threw himself into his arms with an exclamation of joy. 

“The wizard seize thee—wild fellow !” cried the composer ; “ you 
half frightened me!” Then, turning to his wife, presented the in- 
truder, saying, “‘ Well! how do you like him? This is he—Luigi 
Bassi, I mean ” 


II.—THE LIBRETTO. 


**T sing the Count this evening in your ‘ Figaro,’ Master Mozart,” 
cried Bassi. 

‘* Very well,” was the reply ; ‘‘ and what say the Prague folks to 
my opera ?” 

“Come to-night to the theatre, and you shall hear for yourself. 
This is the twelfth representation in sixteen days! and we have it 
this evening at the request of Duke Anthony of Saxony.” 

*“Ho! ho! and what says Strobach ?” 

‘* He and all the orchestra say after every representation, that they 
would gladly play it over and over again—though it is a very difli- 
cult piece.” 

Mozart rubbed his hands with satisfaction, and said to his wife, 
“* See—I told you aright ; the good people of Prague will make me 
amends for my vexation with the Viennese. It is well! I will com- 
pose an opera for them, such as one does not turn out every day.—I 
have a capital libretto, Bassi! a bold, wild thing, full of spirit and 
fire, that Da Ponte wrote for me. He says he would have done it 
for no one else ; none other would have had courage for it. Oh! 
’t was just the thing for me! The music has long run in my head ; 
but I scarce knew how to produce it, for no other text would have 
served me! You find sounds in ‘Idomeneo’ and ‘ Figaro,’ but not 
just of the right sort ; in short, it was with me as if the spring should 
and would come—but cannot! On all the bushes and shrubs hang 
myriad buds, but they are closed. Then comes the tempest—and 
the thunder cries, ‘ Burst forth!’ and the warm rain streams down, 
and leaf and blossom burst of a sudden into bright luxuriance! The 
deuce take me, if’t was not just so with me, when Da Ponte brought 
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me the libretto! You shall take the chief part, and—the deuce take 
you !” 

Bassi wanted to know more of the opera, but Mozart assumed an 
air of mystery, and laughing, counselled him to have patience. 


* IIL—FIN CHAN DAL VINO. 


On the evening of that day, when Mozart appeared in the theatre 
in the box of Count Thurn, he was greeted by the audience with 
three rounds of applause. During the representation of his “‘ Fig- 
aro,” this testimony of delight was repeated after every scene. The 
applause was the more gratifying to the author, as “ Figaro” had 
met with but indifferent success in Vienna. Through the ill offices of 
Salieri, the piece was badly cast and worse performed, so that Mozart 
had sworn never to write another opera for the Viennese. 

Prolonged vivats! accompanied Mozart’s carriage, as he drove 
to the hotel; there he met his friends:—the leader, Strobach, 
Duscheck, and the impressario Guardasoni, who had ordered a 
splendid supper. Soon after came Bassi, Bondini with his wife, and 
the lovely, spirited Saporitti. Much pleasant discourse on their 
art ensued, and sportive humor enlivened the repast; their mirth, 
however, though it rose as the supper ended, and the champaigne 
circulated freely, never passed the bounds of decorum. 

In his festive humor, Mozart proved not so impenetrable to the 
‘questions of Bassi as he had been in the morning, but gave him a 
sketch of the part designed for him in the new opera, of which he 
showed him three airs completed. 

‘* Very good, Master Amadeo,” said Bassi; ‘‘ but these airs are, 
with deference, rather too insignificant for me !” 

“‘ How?” asked the composer, looking at him with laughing eyes. . 

“IT mean,” answered Bassi, ‘‘ that there is too little difficulty in 
them—they are all too easy.” ; 

** You think so ?” 

** Yes; exactly so, master! You shall write me some grand, diffi- 
cult songs, or give me some you have ready; eh, master! will 
_ you?” 

No!” replied Mozart, with hic peculiar smile; “no, my good 
Bassi, that I will not!” Bassi’s face visibly lengthened; but the 
master continued good humoredly, ‘‘ Look you, tesoro! that the airs 
are not long, is true; but they are just as long as they ought to be, 
and neither more nor less. As to the great, the too great easiness 
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of which you complain, it signifies nothing. I am sure you will neve 
enough to do if you sing them throughout as — should be sung.’ 

** Hem!” mused Bassi. 

“* For example: sing me once this air, ‘ Fin chan dal vino !’.” 

He went to the piano—Bassi followed him somewhat out of humor, 
and merely glancing at the notes, began hurriedly, and with not too 
gentle touch. 

“Gently, gently!” cried Mozart, laughing, and stopping him: 
“not so con furio over hedge and stone! can you not wait and keep 
pace with my music? Where I have written presto, must you sing 
prestissimo, and pay no heed at all to forte and piano? Ha! who 
sings here? A drunken landlord, or a merry Spanish cavalier, who 
thinks more of his love than of the wine, and revels in luxurious 
fantasy, doubling his enjoyment? I entreat you—drink a glass of 
champagne—think upon your sweetheart, and mark me when it 
begins to tingle in your ears, in the softest most aerial tempo—piano 
—piano—crescendo forte piano—till at the last all crashes together 
in the loud wild jubilation—that is what I mean !” 

And Bassi, animated by the exhortation of the master, sprang up, 
poured down a glass of champagne, snatched a kiss from the beauti- 
ful Saporitti, and began anew ; this time with such success that the 
whole company were electrified, and encored the song with en- 
thusiasm. 

‘** Well,” said Mozart, after Bassi had three times rehearsed it; 
«* well—said I not truly—goes it not charmingly ?” 

Before he could prevent it, Bassi seized his hand, kissed it, and 
answered modestly, “I will do my best to have you satisfied with 
me!” 


IV.—HERR VON ‘NEPOMUCK. 


At Duscheck’s pressing invitation, Mozart left his abode in the 
city, and went to Kosohirz, the country-seat of his friend. He ar- 
rived there on a lovely morning in September. Duscheck had 
quietly arranged a little fete, and the master was surprised and 
gratified to find himself welcomed to his new home by his most 
esteemed acquaintances and friends. To add still further to his 
pleasures, his host handed him a petition, signed by many of the 
most distinguished citizens of Prague, ‘‘ that he would soon give 
them a concert.” 

For this purpose the theatre was placed at his disposal, and Count 
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Von Thurn offered to pay the expenses. In the overflow of his 
feeling, Mozart could not help observing, 

“The Viennese did not thus to me!” 

“Tt seems, friend,’ said Duscheck, “that your good folks of 
Vienna, as you always call them, knew not rightly what they had in 
you—still less what they should do with you. Heaven forgive the 
emperor for having left you without a situation, while he made the 
sneak Salieri leader, though he could not but know who you are— 
and who is Salieri. And the Viennese looked quietly on—oh, fie !” 

“‘ Nay—nay,” interrupted Mozart; ‘’t was not quite so bad; 
Joseph has more important affairs to occupy him than mine—and 
you know he has his counsellors, on whom he depends—for they 
understand how to get the right side of him. As to the people of 
Vienna—I still maintain—they are brave fellows! When I came 
from Salzburg, where my lord the prince-bishop had treated me like 
a dog, the Viennese received me so cordially, it seemed to me as if I 
had stepped out of hell into paradise. Look you—that I remember 
now and ever! They are oft, indeed, a little stupid, and always 
willing to be told they are magnanimous—and have the best taste : 
yet if one looks them boldly in the face and tells them the truth, 
they will listen and applaud him, dnd grant him whatever he will. 
But that can I not ‘do; I would rather take a box on the ear than 
thrust my praise into any man’s face. I have held a wheedler all 
my life long for a mean fellow—and shall I turn out one at last? 
Salieri makes nothing of it; he is an Italian, and they besmear each 
other without conscience. Bah! let the Viennese prefer him to me 
—let them stuff him with confegtions. Give me a glass of Bur- 
gundy!” . 

Before Duscheck could hand his friend a glass, a tall, corpulent 
man, of a red, shining visage, offered a goblet of the sparkling wine, 
with a smile and a low bow, to the master. 

Mozart took the goblet, drank, and turning to the colossal Gany- 
mede, addressed him a few extempore lines of verse, with droll ear- 
nestness of expression. 

«The master recollects me, then?” asked the man, his eyes 
flashing joy. 

Mozart answered, smiling, ‘‘ Could I forget my excellent trumpet- 
er, Nepomuck Stradetzky ?” 

* Herr Von Nepomuck,” said the trumpeter, gravely correcting 
him: but with the sofiest tone and attitude of humanity. ‘ Pray— 
pray—Herr Von Mezart— Von !” 
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The master nodded goodnaturedly, and reached him his hand. 

When the company reassembled in the evening, they were unex- 
pectedly entertained with pieces from ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro,” 
by a chorus of Prague musicians. Mozart listened st eet and 
thanked them cordially when they ceased. 

“ But, if you will do me a very great pleasure,” said he, “I en- 
treat you, gentlemen, sing and play us the noble old song of the 
Prague musicians. You know which!” 

Highly pleased at this request, the worthy band sang the song of 
the Prague musicians, At the close they went off blowing their 
trumpets ; the music sounded softer as they receded ; the moon came 
up over the hills, the Muldau murmured its low mysterious hymn ; 
and, filled with emotion, Mozart arose, wished his friends good night, 
and retired to his chamber, where, till near morning, he continued 
playing on the piano. 


V.—THE DISTRIBUTION. 


Mozart gave his concert, and reaped therefrom not only rich ap- 
plause, but no contemptible store of gold. When Duscheck wished 
him joy of the last, and added, 

‘**T know, indeed, you write rather for ea than money—particu- 
larly at Vienna—”’ 

Mozart interrupted him with, “ For what do I write—fame, gold ? 
Truly not—for in general I get neither! I write for Art; and for 
her sake alone.” 

Meanwhile the master worked assiduously at his ‘‘ Don Giovanni ;’’ 
and on the 4th of October, 1787, showed it to the impressario, com- 
plete except the overture, and a few breaks in the instrumentation. 

Guardasoni was overjoyed at the information, and directly counted 
out to the master the stipulated number of ducats. When Mozart, 
however, began to speak of the distribution of parts, the poor impres- 
sario confessed in dismay, that he had been for weeks afraid to enter 
on his business; owing to the unusual strife among singers, each 
one, male and female, aspiring to a principal part. 

‘My people, thank fortune,” said he, “ are none of the worst— 
and Bassi is goodnature itself; but in certain points, they can man- 
age to give a poor impressario enough to do. The fair Saporitti and 
the little Bondini in particular, are the very mischief when in their 
obstinate humors. 

“Do not let them see your apprehension,’’ said Mozart. ‘“ They 
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are friendly to me—that I know; you shall soon see how I will bring 
them all under my thumb.” ‘ 

‘“‘ Between you and me,” observed Guardasoni, with a smile, “I 
expect most condescension from Saporitti ; for, proud as she is—she 
is not only friendly to you—but to my notion, a little more than 
friendly.” 

“ Eh—think you so?” cried Mozart, rubbing his hands with 
glee—for much as he honored and loved his wife, he did not disdain 
now and then a little flirtation. : 

Guardasoni innocently went on. “ As I tell you; for the other 
day she said to me herself, ‘I could fall in love with the Signor 
Amadeo ; for I look upon him as a great man, and should not mind 
his insignificant figure.’ ”’ 

The master was crestfallen! Jt vexed him not a little that the 
fair Saporitti should have spoken of his insignificant figure, especially 
to such a tall man as Guardasoni. 

“Call them all together, Signor Guardasoni,” said he, without 
pursuing the subject; ‘and I will read them the text they are to 
sing.” ’ 

Guardasoni took his leave, and next day assembled all the singers 


in the green-room of the theatre. Mozart entered, dressed in rich 
sables, a gold-laced hat on his head, and the director’s staff in his 
hand. He ascended a small platform, and began his address; at 
first, in a formal and solemn manner, but gradually becoming famil- 
iar and humorous, for he never could belie his harmless character. 


(To be continued.) 





CONCERTS, 


The Handel and Haydn Society opened its Concert season last 
Sunday night, with the performance of Neukomm’s Oratorio of the 
Ten Commandments ; a work which combines a more solid style 
than that of his David, with as great richness in melody, harmony, 
and instrumentation. We shall give a more extended notice of the 
composition in a later number, and now only speak of the perform- 
ance. 

_ It is hardly fair to apply strict criticism at thjs first attempt in pub- 
lic of a new great composition—although, by European principles, we 
should say there ought not to be any public performance until the 
whole goes perfectly. We will content ourselves for this time with 
making some general remarks; only going so far into the particulars 
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of the performance as to advise the Tenor who sung the first Tenor 
solo, carefully to study his part. A singer who takes a solo part 
must at least be able to hit the notcs; he must have the intervals 
fixed in his mind, and not get so utterly out of his reckoning as this 
Tenor solo several times did. 

The concert went off, on the whole, much better than was to be 
expected from the rehearsals ; and this is a remark generally appli- 
cable, and which appears to give some plausibility to the objections 
to the frequent repetition of expensive and troublesome rehearsals. 
This plausibility is, however, only apparent, for if the rehearsals were 
fully attended by ail the members, and attended by each single indi- 
vidual among them for the purpose of studying the work before them, 
the public performances would go off far better than they do, and 
than they ever will do. The fault is this, that the best and firmest 
singers think they can get along without taking part in all the re- 
hearsals, and leave it therefore to the great body to struggle on as 
well as they can, while they by their firm lead should support the 
others, and give stability and firmness to the chorus, and thus save 
much time now spent in correcting false singing, and want of deci- 
sion and energy. Now is more particularly the time for this remark, 
since the Society has at its head a professional man of prominent 
reputation for his musical knowledge and skill ; a man who shows 
himself warmly interested in the work. If every member would at- 
tend all the rehearsals, and would attentively listen to the instruc- 
tions of the President, and apply them to himself, then every rehear- 
sal would no doubt bring an improvement; the weaker members 
would grow strong with the firmer ones, and the President could 
turn his attention more to bringing out the true spirit of the piece, 
instead of having it all taken up by merely correcting the tone and 
time. 

One other remark we would make to the singers. ‘They must try 
individually to cultivate the tone of their, voices, or the effect in 
chorus singing will be rough and harsh, as is almost always the case 
here. By instruction and practice in choir singing alone, a smooth 
** ensemble” will never be effected ;' the voices must come to it pre- 
pared by individual practice in scales and solfeggios. Without this 
the singers will also never have the crescendo and decrescendo fully 
in their power; the swelling of the tones, which is a most powerful 
means of musical expression, in its proper place. The piano will be 
either too loud, or uneven, on account of prominent voices, or thin, 
on account of the weaker voices being altogether silent; and the 
forte, where every one takes hold with the whole strength of his 
lungs, will be noisy. 

To our orchestras, it is quite a new thing to be under the direction 
of a conductor instead of the leader, and it is withal curious how 
little they are accustomed to discipline, although half of their num- 
bers consists of Europeans, who ought to know by experience that 
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a complete musical effect can only be obtained by the members 
maintaining a strict discipline under their conductor. The Handel 
and Haydn Society has.collected the best orchestra, which can be 
had here in Boston, and yet there are many habits among its mem- 
bers which should. not be tolerated in a well disciplined orchestra. 
At the beginning, they take the clue as to time from the conductor 
to be sure, although even then they are not always prompt in their 
attention, but once started, their eyes are riveted to their books, 
and they trust to their own feeling of time and to the leading violin 
to keep together. But for what object does the conductor stand 
there, beating time and following the music, with the full score be- 
fore him, (which should certainly always be the case,) if it is not 
to give steadiness to the time of the musicians, to give hints to the 
single parts, when they come in, and to indicate the spirit in which 
the whole is to go, to mark the crescendos, the decrescendos, all 
the shades of piano and forte, the accelerandos and ritardandos, all 
the shades of motion, or in short, the means by which that spirit is 
rendered in playing the notes of the composer? But how can this 
object be obtained, if every member do not keep his eye constantly 
on the conductor, in order to improve promptly the slightest hint 
given by him? Where there is a conductor, he should be looked to 
for all this, and not the leader, whose duty it is in that case by his 
example, his own promptness, his energy to influence the others, 
and to give character to the instrumental accompaniment. 

Another bad habit is the constant tuning whereever there is a lit- 
tle rest in the music; the stringed instruments’ appear with impa- 
tience to wait for the last chord, in order immediately to fall to a 
violent tuning. ‘This is very annoying and may be obviated by 
tuning correctly at the beginning, and here it is the province of the 
leader to see that all is right; if any slight correction is necessary in 
the course of the music it must be done noiselessly. 

Another still, and a very serious one, is the habit of preluding, 
when there is the slightest rest ; nay, we have heard it done, even in 
the midst of a chorus. This is not only disagreeable, but even 
disrespectful to the conductor and the audience, who do not care for 
such exhibitions of personal vanity. In all these cases the leader 
should again influence the others by his example, discountenancing 
these habits. His constant attention on the conductor, his prompt- 
ness and constant readmess must exert a powerful influence upon 
the other members of the orchestra. 

We make these remarks at once, at the beginning of the season, 
as generally applicable to all our concerted performances, and not 
merely as special criticisms of the performance of the Oratorio of 
Mount Sinai, to which, as we said before, we shall recur again, when 
we have heard it oftener. Meanwhile we would point it out to our 
readers as an oratorio well worth the hearing, and which will improve 
on hearing it a second and a third time. 





